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ill again that year. And yet he had not relinquished his Eastern plans,
and meant to execute them at last, although late. The convention re-
ferring to the Sicilian expedition of Charles of Anjou was certainly in
his eyes only a stage on the way to a new Crusade. We have already1
seen on what conditions Charles of Anjou became the champion of the
Papacy against the Hohenstaufen. Here it will be enough to shew what
was St Louis' attitude.

The death of Frederick II had not modified his desire for preserving
the balance of power and his respect for established rights; on his return
from the Holy Land, he at first remained neutral, considering Conradin
as the legitimate heir. But the aversion which he felt for Manfred, who
did not hesitate to negotiate with the Muslims, and the emotion caused
by the tragic events which disturbed the East in 1260-61, altered
his views. In 1261 a Frenchman of energetic and obstinate character.
Urban IV, became Pope; after his accession he appointed to the car-
dinalate Guy Foulquoi and two other counsellors of St Louis; he
gradually induced the king to regard the question of Sicily as linked
with the pacification of Christendom and the deliverance of the Holy
Land. He offered the crown of Sicily to the Count of Provence, Charles
of Anjou, who ever since 1258 had not ceased to intervene in the
quarrels of the Piedraontese seigneuries, and who had inordinate ambi-
tions. Louis IX, greatly respected by his family, could easily have put
an end to it all by his veto. Charles of Anjou evidently succeeded in
persuading him that fertile Sicily would be a good base of supplies,
which would facilitate the crusade. Louis IX therefore undertook the
negotiations, obtained from the Pope better conditions for his brother,
and the convention of 15 August 1264 was in part his work. He allowed
his subjects to enter Charles' service in large numbers, and the Holy See
to levy crushing taxes on the Church of France.

Having become master of Sicily, which is some 90 miles from Tunisia,
Charles of Anjou was evidently among those who persuaded his brother
that the first objective of the Crusade should be Tunis. Louis IX ceased
to exercise a clear judgment where the Crusade and the Muslims were
involved. He really believed that the IJafsid emir Mustansir, who fre-
quently entered into negotiations with the Christian rulers, was disposed
for conversion. North Africa would again become a great centre of
Christianity. Should this plan fail, Tunis, an easy prey to seize, would
at least furnish vast resources for a fresh expedition on Egypt. Conse-
quently the very burdensome preparations which he had been making
since 1267 for the deliverance of the Holy Land were at the last moment
diverted to Barbary. On 1 July 1270, at the very height of the dog-
days, Louis embarked. His weakness was steadily increasing. When
Joinville, who refused to accompany him on this mad expedition, bade
him farewell, the king was unable to sit on a horse, and Joinville had to
1 See supra, Chap. vi.